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SECRETS OF THE PROOF ROOM. 


The editor of the enterprising Bungville 
Bugle of Freedom recently confided to his 
readers the fact that “The total depravity of 
the types, and not the pen of the reporter, was 
responsible for the startling assertion in the last 
issue of the BUGLE that ‘ Neighbor Johnson’s 
handsome barn had been reduced to a mess of 


999 


onions.’” The editor plaintively added that the 
intention had been to inform the public that 
the unfortunate Mr. Johnson’s barn had been 
reduced to a “ mass of ruins.” 


The total depravity of inanimate things is 
responsible for a great deal of trouble in this 
world; but as a general principle it would be 
unsafe to insist that types are more depraved 
than bricks, though the latter have a bad habit of 
concealing themselves under old hats and of 
stubbing the toes of some enterprising kickers. 

Types, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark 
to the intelligent constituency of THE WRITER, 
are manipulated by more or less intelligent 
beings, whose special environment is suggestive 
of sufficient knowledge to avoid such errors 
as the Bugle perpetrated. The “intelligent 
compositor” is, however, the worst of his 
species, and is often responsible for errors 
which a total lack of intelligence would have 
prevented. Still, even crass stupidity and 
ignorance have been known to be guilty of 
some atrocities. “The Relations of Prince 
Beeswax to the Vatican” startled, recently, the 
readers of a Boston daily paper, who had to 
read below the head-lines to discover that 
“Prince Bismarck” was intended. The point 
made by the Boston Herald that the Legisla- 
ture ought to think of adjournment because 
“the dandelions” were “peeping up through 
the grass,” was transformed by the man who 
manipulated the types into the announcement 
that the “chandeliers” were “peeping.” 

There are innumerable illustrations of these 
typographical tricks, which worry editors, startle 
a confiding public, and sometimes even cause 
proof-readers to feel weary. Imagine the feel- 
ings of a writer of a sensational story of 
interrupted domestic bliss, whose thrilling head, 
“A Honeymoon Cut Short,” is transformed 
into “A Hungarian Cut-Throat;” or of a 
writer on French politics, who discoursed on 
“ Gallic Bluster,” only to find the Boston Herald 
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next morning printing it “Garlic Chester.” A 
guardian “de bonis non’ masqueraded in the 
Globe as “Dr. Bones now” of Taunton, and 
“Multum in Parvo” became “Mutton in 
Paris; while “O Salutaris” appeared before 
a devout public as “O Saleratus.” Lovers of 
the drama were recently informed that Augustin 
Daly’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s “ Turning 
of the Screw” was a great success. Doubtless 
Mr. Daly felt that the immortal William’s 
“Taming of the Shrew” had been pretty rudely 
“turned” by the intelligent compositor. The 
same villain announced a few weeks ago that 
Mr. Mantell would appear in “ Tangled Livers,” 
a bull which tangled more lives than one in the 
office in which it occurred. 

The non-professional reader may ask in 
amazement how such mistakes could possibly 
occur. The wonder to the initiated is that they 
do not occur much oftener. 

It would be impossible in the brief space at 
command here to describe fairly the methods 
of type-setting for a first-class newspaper, like 
the Bungville Bugle. Enough, however, may 
be said to give some idea of the possibilities of 


transformation, and to enable us to analyze the 


fearful and wonderful error which reduced 
Brother Johnson’s barn to a “mess of onions.” 

Were this sheet of copy,—the handwriting is 
admittedly villainous,—intended for a daily 
paper, on which a hundred hungry compositors 
were waiting for copy, it would be required to 
pass through the hands of a copy-cutter, who 
would scissor it into portions, or “takes,” of 
perhaps only a few lines each. It follows that 
one man can rarely get hold of enough fairly to 
get the drift of the article he is required to put 
into type; and, as he may have forty such 
pieces in the course of the night, it equally 
follows that he rarely cares. 

The deft compositor who gets the portion 
of an article,—let us say the account of the 
fire alluded to above, — will see that his “take” 
ends “even” (z. ¢., without the break of a 
paragraph), and that it reads intelligibly enough 
that the “handsome barn was reduced to a” 
What follows is on another man’s “take,” and 
he tries to grasp the idea without consulting his 
predecessor. Let the “gentle reader” who has 
followed us so far take a pen,—the more 


dilapidated the better,—and scrawl the words 
“mass of ruins.” It is possible that it will 
present the general appearance of “a mess of 
onions,” especially if he is not particular as to 
his formation of the letters “n” and “u.” (If 
he is, he is an exception, and is practically 
unknown in a newspaper office.) Therefore 
Compositor No. 2 reads “mess of onions,” and 
so inflicts the bull upon the Bugle’s readers. 

“But then,” the careful reader is ready to 
remark, “then there is the proof-reader.” Yes, 
there is. And, like Tubal Cain, he is “a man 
of might;” but even a proof-reader cannot be 
in two places at once, like Sir Boyle Roche’s 
famous bird. In sending the proof to be perused 
by the lynx-eyed proof-reader, haste may compel 
the division of the slip, so that two may read. 
If the division is made at the point where 
Compositor No. 1 left off, z. ¢., that the “ barn 
was reduced to a” , the proof-reader on 
No. 2’s portion may or may not be aware of the 
absurdity of the “mess of onions.” In fact the 
chances of mistakes passing even “lynx-eyed ” 
proof-readers in this way are enough to account 
for many errors. 

And then, though the assertion sounds ex- 
ceedingly heterodox, even proof-readers are not 
infallible. They have been known to fail, even 
when all the conditions were in their favor, and 
the old women of both sexes who make it a 
point to catch on to an error are found sitting 
on the doorstep waiting to communicate the 
fact to the long-suffering editor of the sheet. 
The proof-reader is a patient animal; he is a 
mass of erudition; knows everything and every- 
body; is acquainted with most languages, and is 
on speaking terms with a great many; and can 
detect a typographical error, straighten out the 
grammar, correct mistakes of fact, and rattle 
along the whole at a rate of speed that would 
paralyze the ordinary reader of a newspaper. 

He is the one man against whom the recording 
angel never balances the account. He may 
capture and summarily execute one hundred 
typographical brigands bent on making nonsense 
of some interesting and instructive article, but 
if one slips by him no recording angel drops a 
tear and wipes out the blot. Nota bit of it. Irate 
editors, furious reporters, incensed managers 
unite to pour out their vials of wrath on the 
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proof-reader, and if Nature, with her grand 
gift of compensation, had not provitled him with 
the hide of a rhinoceros, he might, once in a 
while, feel sore. 

I confess that | have a fellow-feeling for proof- 
readers, and am inclined to be to their virtues 
very kind. One of their fraternity married my 
wife, and, it may be added in confidence, is still 
her husband. But even he has been known to 
allow an error to slide past him, and he has had 
many narrow escapes from the machinations 
and depravity of others. . 

If the non-professional reader will cut small 
pieces at random from each of the sixty-four 
columns which form the Boston daily paper of 
to-day, news, advertisements, stories, editorials, 
etc., without regard to the continuity or arrange- 
ment, and then set himself to reading them, he 
may have some idea of the mass of disconnected 
rubbish which has to filter through the proof- 
room before it meets the eye of the critical 
purchasers of the paper. 

As to methods of proof-reading, — which was 


to have been the subject of this paper,— they 
are as diverse as the proof-readers themselves. 
In book offices, where the proof-reader is an 
honored official, having unlimited time and the 


whole of Boston’s culture to refer to for a 
disputed or doubtful point, certain methods of 
reading are used, which are supposed to assist 
the reader to a detection of an error. What 
can be more conducive to good reading and 
correctness of printing than to have a boy 
droning out, hour after hour, a portion of the 
Bible in this style, which I once heard at the 
Oxford University (Clarendon) Press. It is 
necessary to add that the frequent use of italics 
in the Bible compelled the reader to save the 
frequent use of the word “ital.” by rapping the 
desk with a stick. So Psalm civ., 15, read 
something like this: — 


Paris And ref. y that (rap!) maketh glad the heart of man 
com. and (rap!) dagger oil to make his (rap!) face to shine com. 
and bread which (rap!) strengtheneth man’s heart period par. 


Or this pathetic passage from Ruth :— 


Par 16 And Ruth said com. parallel ref. r Entreat me not to 
leave thee com. (rap!) or to return from following after thee 
colon for whither thou goest com. I will go semi. and where thou 
lodgest com. I will lodge semi. ref. s thy people shall be (rap! 
rap!) my people com, and thy God my God colon. 

Par 17 Where thou diest com. will I die com. and there will I 
be buried colon ref. t the Lord small caps do so to me com. and 
more also com. if aught (rap! rap!) but death part thee and me 
period par. 


George B. Perry. 





PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE LITERARY LIFE. 


[An abstract of an address delivered at Yale 
University under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of Political Science, and now first 
published.) 

When you consider the dozens of young men 
— would it be too much to say the hundreds? — 
who leave American colleges every year with 
the hope of making a figure in literature, and 
then realize that in every generation of Ameri- 
cans there are hardly a score who do, you must 
realize how difficult the task is, and what care 
and work success demands. 

Here, of course, you ask: “Can care and work 
do it? Must it not be born in a man?” Care 


and work can not do as much as most stupid 
men think they can, but they can do a great 
deal more than most bright men think they can. 
Regarding one of the first dozen literary men of 
our time, — aman who succeeds respectably in 
poetry, fiction, and narrative, and whose name 
is known to every reader in the civilized world, 
—his long-headed publisher once said to me: 
“That man’s neatness, punctuality, carefulness, 
and general reliability have been large factors 
in his success.” And I want to add my testi- 
mony to the same effect. I know the man 
intimately, and know that a large part of his 
genius was a genius for regular, careful work. 
In the groups of fairly intelligent men where 
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I have met him, he has shown no more genius 
than pretty much anybody else. 

While no man has succeeded in literature 
without som: spark of the divine fire, many 
have succeeded better by taking precious good 
care of a precious small spark than others who 
have been careless with a generous flame. 

Taking care of that spark means, primarily, 
taking care of your health. (Possibly you have 
heard something like this before!) It is nota 
question of being able to get off a good thing 
occasionally, but, the ability of getting off good 
things at all being granted, it is a question of 
having vitality enough to get off good things 
often. A man’s duty to his body is almost as 
important in literature as in athletics. If we 
look into the facts we find that the pale and 
sickly scholar has not made much of a place 
or held it long. Despite some conspicuous 
exceptions, most great authors have been 
vigorous people. 

The first thing a brain-user must do, is to 
sleep. Sir Isaac Newton said that he could 
not do a day’s work without eight hours’ sleep. 
Probably the best of us, then, if we want to use 
our brains, had better try to get nine. The 
most efficient literary brain, perhaps, in America 
to-day, I have often noticed, is taken to bed 
early, and it is also kept a large part of the time 
in a row-boat or on horseback. 

One enormous item in equipment for litera- 
ture is the power to do uncongenial things, the 
power to take hold of a mass of facts in which 
you feel no interest whatever, and master them 
and their relations. No man can get an inti- 
mate and comprehensive view of any subject 
large enough to be of consequence which is not 
large enough to include something uncongenial 
to any one taste; so, to master any large subject, 
any man has got to master some things for 
which he has no taste. Even poetry and fiction 
run very thin indeed from a brain not stored 
with some wide and accurate knowledge. 
Think what study it must have cost Thackeray 
to write “Esmond,” or George Eliot to write 
“Romola,” or Browning to write “The Ring 
and the Book”! 

In watching pretty large arcs of the careers 
of a good many literary men, I have found one 
thing grow plainer and plainer; that is, that 





honest work pays and meretricious work does 
not pay. I remember an art critic saying once : 
“Do n’t try to make iron pillars look beautiful 
by imitating marble pillars. You lie, and you 
cheat nobody. Cast capitals are not carved 
capitals. Mould yourself an honest iron cylin- 
der, give it flanges on the top and bottom to 
widen its hold, and decorate that.” So in writ- 
ing, get the habit of doing your own work, not of 
making cheap imitations of other work. Your 
material may be only cast iron while another 
man’s is marble, but yours is an honest material 
if you use it honestly and don’t try to make it 
look like something else. Study the orderly 
universe — in dumb nature and in speaking men. 
If you find nothing that has not been abundant- 
ly told to everybody before, keep still. The 
world is very busy. But if you find any worthy 
truth that seems to you new, or that seems to 
take on in your mind a worthy new aspect, tell 
it as truly as you can, and with such fit decora- 
tion of phrase, that will not belie or obscure it, 
as may naturally come to you. 

But don’t pump your imagination for 
meretricious novelty. In literature the function 
of imagination is not to supply truth, but to 
decorate the expression of it. There are few 
things so commonplace that they may not be 
told in new forms and impressed with new 
eloquence. Evolution is moving each truth 
into new relations every day. Study what 
these new relations really are. If they are new 
aspects of life, and if you have the gift of fiction, 
make your characters true to them and illus- 
trate them truly. 

And now, supposing yourself to have got 
your equipment and formed the habit of honest 
and needed work, what paths into literature are 
open to you? 

If you have got to make a living, there is at 
the start only one that is at all direct, though it 
may branch into others. This is a pretty im- 
portant point to realize, and very few young 
people do realize it before experience has 
shown it to them. Many start with the hope 
that they can support themselves by writing 
poems or novels, travels or histories, or even 
by translating them. Now abandon that at the 
outset. As to translations, I know a publisher, 
whom you know at least by sight, who has had 





to get a letter printed with which to decline 
translations, and who, before that letter had 
killed off large crops of budding translators, 
had a sign put outside his office door which 
read: “No translations wanted.” 

The principal reasons that translations seldom 
succeed are, that people generally read what is 
nearest to their personal interests. Those of 
you who are far enough behind the times to 
have read Dickens, remember how fond of 
reading dear old Joe Gargery was, when all the 
reading he could do was to pore over the news- 
paper without being able to make out a word 
until he came to J-O-E, Joe, and that made him 
happy. We are all like that. We all have to 
read about ourselves and the things close to 
us. Americans prefer American novels and 
adventure and history first; then English; then, 
I suspect, German, especially since we grew 
so fond of our cousins in 1870; next, probably, 
French, and lately Russian; that last, too, per- 
haps because we had some political sympathy 
with Russia, developed in our own time of trial. 

Now perhaps these statements that so few 
translations are read, and Russian translations 
least of all, surprise you a little, but you are not 
very well placed to know what the majority of 
people are reading. Your associates are almost 
exclusively cultivated and cosmopolitan people. 
Yours is a narrow section of the social pyramid, 
pretty close to the top. If authors depended 
upon that small section, they would starve. 
You find most of the people you go among, 
reading, for instance, Turgénieff and Tolstoi. 
But the other people don’t read them; don’t 
read Turgénieff, at least, for the publication of 
his works in this country has not paid, and I 
know, if anybody does. Of course one transla- 
tion in a hundred does pay, but it will not pay 
you to spend time making the other ninety-nine 
on the chance of catching that one. 

Remember, I am talking to you of the 
practical aspects of the literary life, not of its 
spiritual privileges. Turgénieff does not pay. 
I am not telling you that it is a foolish thing to 
do. It is only a foolish thing to do for the 
purpose of making money. I am told that 
there are nobler functions in life than making 
money; but there is no honest place for them 
until enough money is made to support life in 
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comfortable working order, and with a margin 
for needed recreation. 

As to novels, I doubt if any American is 
making a comfortable living by novel-writing 
now; virtually, all the novelists get a large 
portion of their income from other work, and if 
any one of them is making a comfortable living, 
it is by publishing the novels in magazines, and 


. that, as a rule, can be done only after a reputa- 


tion is made. But our question at present is of 
the way to make a reputation. 

In regard to travel and adventure, if a man 
has money for travel and adventure, the ques- 
tion of making a living is not crowding him. 
But, before his reputation is made, no publisher 
is going to advance him money for the creation 
of books of travel and adventure. 

History and the other forms of literature 
near the line of science, of course, require 
beforehand long periods of study, during which 
aman must live. As to works of science and 
philosophy, of course, they demand still more 
years of study, and the demand for them is 
small. 

As to magazine writing, the magazines, in 
the nature of things, must compete with each 
other for the most attractive tables of contents, 
and therefore must be mainly filled by writers 
of reputation already established. They cannot 
give enough space to new writers to do much 
toward their support. 

This about uses up all work outside of com- 
pilation, —of encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. 
The work here is important, but there is but 
little of it, and that little is irregular and 
requires special training. 

What literary work that pays from the start, 
then, is there left for our aspirant? Simply 
that of the newspapers, daily and, with vastly 
less chance of a place, weekly. The chances 
are that if he wants at the outset to get on a big 
paper in a big city, his only way to make a 
living with his pen will be as a reporter. And 
it won’t hurt him a bit to put his pride in his 
pocket and do it, if he will only remember that 
brain power depends mainly on sleep, that sleep 
depends largely on digestion, that digestion 
depends largely on temperance and regularity, 
and that he has a mother, or had one. 

Of course, if your ambition is to be a writer 




















of books, you are starting a long way off as 
reporter on a newspaper, but not further off, 
perhaps, than many successful men start from 
the objects of their ambition. You need a 
steady income from some source, for a fitful 
and uncertain income is the worst foe of 
literary production. By the hypothesis, you 
must earn it yourself, and a reporter’s career 
is the only one at all akin to literature that will 
enable you to do so at the start. 

I have not much faith that a man with 
literary capacities who begins earning his bread 
in a career alien to literature, stands much of a 
chance of developing his literary powers. He 
had better earn his bread just as near literature 
as he can. Our own roll of honor appears to 
contain a conspicuous example to the contrary 
in a graceful poet and subtle critic, who stands 
high in Wall street as well as on Mount 
Parnassus. But the truth is, he did not 
begin his active life in Wall street, but in a 
newspaper office, and did not drift into his 
present business until he had had a long educa- 
tion on the press, and formed habits and powers 
of literary work strong enough to withstand the 
distractions of a business career. 

The necessity of beginning in a modest way 
may not be stimulating, but there is at least one 
probability that is stimulating, namely, that 


your genius ts going to be appreciated. So far 


from there being any truth in the frequent im- 
pression that in the business-offices of literature 
the aspirant is treated with neglect, the truth is 
that, if there is any promise in him, it is encour- 
aged and nursed. 

Of course, mistakes are made regarding man- 


uscripts, in accepting as well as in rejecting. 


So far as my personal experience goes, not 
more than one per cent. of those offered are 
accepted. Yet there have been more mistakes 
in accepting than in rejecting. Of course, 
every business man wants to do business, and 
where one big success will wipe out a dozen 
moderate failures, he is a little more apt to err 
in taking chances for the one big success than 
in avoiding the chances of the dozen little 
failures. Be assured, then, that if you can pro- 
duce anything worth publishing, somebody will 
appreciate it. 

The first one or two persons to whom you 
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offer your work of genius may make the mis- 
take of rejecting it. A certain margin for mis- 
takes has got to be allowed in all human 
processes, and possibly that margin may come 
in at the beginning. 

Do n't be perfectly sure that you are a heaven- 
born genius if your first manuscript is accepted 
on the first offer. But, on the other hand, don’t 


_ be sure that you are not at least fairly capable, 


if your manuscript is rejected on the first two 
or three offers. While the merchants of 
literature are eager to find genius, it is also in- 
evitably true that they are very sceptical regard- 
ing the chance that any particular manuscript 
contains it. Certainly not one in a hundred 
does, and therefore it is inevitable that a reader 
should approach any work by an unknown 
author with a sense of immense probability that 
itis good for nothing; and, of course, if this a 
priori conclusion comes on top of too much 
dinner, or too little, or too much sleep, or too 
little, or any one of the thousand disturbances 
that flesh and spirit are heir to, the chances are 
that unless the work is the great stroke of its 
decade, the a Priori probability that it is good 
for nothing will appear to the reader confirmed. 
But the next editor or reader, or the next one 
still, is pretty sure to be found in judicial con- 
dition and the work to get its deserts. 

Don’t bore publishers. Busy men hate to 
be interviewed, especially when, as in the case 
of manuscript, the chances are ninety-nine to 
one that the matter is of no consequence what- 
ever. An author’s desire to expound or explain 
his manuscript awakens at once an impression 
that it has been written by a man not over wise. 
A reasonable man must realize that he can’t 
expound or explain his book to the public. .It 
must explain itself, and if it can’t do that to 
the publisher’s reader, it certainly can’t to the 
public. When a manuscript is offered in a 
way that shows a realization of these facts, the 
presumption is at once aroused that the author 
has, at least, common sense and good taste, and 
it is the sad truth that even these qualities are 
so rare that they at once lead the manuscript to 
be approached as something out of the common. 

On the contrary, a manuscript is apt to have 
short shrift, if it is backed up, as many are, by 
such arguments as that it is the work of a 
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meritorious lady in reduced circumstances 
whose grandfather invented a horseshoe. To 
save any possible pain, I don’t mention the 
exact invention, but this is an exact parallel of 
two long letters which I had to read one terribly 
busy day last month, regarding one utterly 
worthless manuscript. 

You had better seek your first rejection from 
the magazines, because there’s one chance in a 
million that you may not get it, andif you 
do n’t, if your manuscript is accepted, you will 
get vastly better pay than you can by publishing 
in book form first. The public taste is setting 
more and more toward periodicals and away 
from books. 

Writing for periodicals, in one respect, has 
been one of the most injurious practices litera- 
ture has had to contend with, I mean in respect 
to continued stories. Novel writers are very 
apt to want pay for their novels before they have 
finished them. Publication day is apt to come 
sometime when the author is dull, or anxious, 
or ill, and then comes hasty and ill-considered 
work. I have more than once said to a new 
author: “Your future is secure, if you will 
never publish the beginning of a story before 
you have written the end.” And I have more 
than once known brilliant prospects clouded by 
disregard of this hint. 

One way to steer clear of the temptation to 
make this capital blunder, is to prefer a royalty 
to payment in the lump. Moreover, each manu- 
script sold outright is sold for vastly less than, 
on a royalty basis, it is worth. Where the pub- 
lisher has to take the risk of a book’s success, 
he has to discount the probabilities at what cap- 
ital is worth in business, which is vastly more 
than capital is worth to a mere investor like the 
author. 

There is no doubt that so far as concerns 
general literature, outside of technical subjects, 
books bound in shape for keeping are not as 
large a factor in American life, relatively to the 
present amount of wealth and culture, as they 
were twenty years ago. There may be as many 
published, but there are certainly not as many 
of each sold. In novels, poems, travels, essays, 
histories, biographies, the publishers find that 
they can, as a rule, place but about one-third 
as many copies of a new-bound book as they 


could ten years ago. This is partly, but only 
partly, due to the great development of news- 
papers and periodicals. Many a man who used 
to read a book of some kind on Sunday now 
takes all his time to read his Sunday paper. 
The Sunday edition of a great daily actually 
contains as much reading matter as an average 
novel, and it can be had for five cents, where 
the book costs, or used to cost, a dollar. A 
man is to-day more thoroughly a citizen of the 
world than thirty years ago he could be of his 
own country. To keep alive to these wide 
interests, he must read vast amounts of matter 
which would be stale long before it could get 
between the covers of a book. 

In view of this, then, begins to come up the 
question: “ Will the coming man read books ?” 

Well, one is not as ready to set up for a 
prophet when he has been out of college twenty- 
five years, as he is before he cracks the college 
egg-shell, but I will risk it so far as to say that 
the knowledge of the future is going to be 
stored much more generally than the knowledge 
of the present is, in vast sets of bound period- 
icals with elaborate indexes. The drift in that 
direction is very plain in the libraries now. 
It does not seem probable that the number of 
periodicals can ever be so great relatively to 
the number of people as that of books now is. 
There are only about a dozen that supply any 
literature worthy of the name,—I mean non- 
technical literature. Of books of similar char- 
acter there are published every year many 
hundreds. But books do not average a sale of 
a thousand apiece. Probably not one in a year 
sells fifty thousand. We now have three good 
magazines selling far more than a hundred thou- 
sand a month. lf each copy of such a magazine 
displaced a copy of a book, these three magazines 
would in a year kill off five million books. Of 
course they do not kill off that many books, but 
they kill a great many. 

Now note the effect on the character of 
literature. The books that are killed are, of 
course, mainly those that are least fit to survive. 
On the other hand, the literature furnished by 
the periodicals is, on the whole, the best of its 
kind, for the enormous circulation possible to 
the magazines enables them to pay the author 
better than books alone can. Henry Holt. 
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HINTS FOR MAKING COPY. 


b] 


It would be hard to match the word “copy’ 
with another having such opposite meanings. 
As a fac-simile, the copy is as much like the 
original as possible. As a transcript, it is as 
much better than the original as the penman can 
make it, neatness is its chief virtue, and it is the 
more to be praised if also artistic. As manu- 
script for the printer, it usually has no original 
at all, and never is the more welcome from any 
zsthetic feature. In fact, the word seems an 
arrant misnomer when it gets into the composing- 
room. To the world this verbal hypocrite has 
given an idea of beauty and symmetry and 
grace. Then the editor gets hold of him and 
with the merciless blue pencil disfigures his 
comely garments. Next the copy-cutter muti- 
lates him without remorse and brands his face 
with “X P 19” or some such mystic symbol. 
The finishing touches of disgrace are given by 
the type-begrimed hands of the compositor. 
Then he gets stowed away on the dusty shelf of 
some closet, where he can meditate on his folly 
in ever having assumed a name indicative of a 
thing of beauty. 

The moral of all this metaphor is that beauty 
does n’t count in a composing-room. The 
printer cares not how the thing looks; he wants 
to know what itis. The same rule holds good, 
though with more exceptions, in the case of 
editors. Sometimes editors take note of hand- 
writing in its réle as an index of character, or 
rather as an index of the ability and experience 
of the writer, but in considering copy as such 
the skilful editor tries hard to keep appearance 
from influencing judgment. Herein the writing 
of copy differs essentially from the writing of 
letters. To give direct information is often not 
the only effect of a letter, for its penmanship, 
neatness, and general form have much influence 
on the reader, especially if he be a stranger to 
the writer. 

With copy it is different. The writer’s sole 
purpose in its preparation should be to convey 
to the editor or publisher his exact thought with 


as little labor to the reader as possible, and then 
to enable the compositor to reproduce that 
thought exactly in type. 

Therefore, the first essential in the prepara- 
tion of copy is to make it legible. To make it 
almost illegible is to rob reader and compositor 
of time,—a most cruel theft. Had lago been a 
printer, he would have changed his moralizing 
into — 

‘* But he that filches from me my dear time 


Robs me of that which not enriches him 
Anc makes me poor indeed.” 


That Horace Greeley, and Rufus Choate, and 
other renowned men have been mighty sinners 
in this line, is no reason why any man who cares 
for his fellow men should commit robbery with 
a penholder. 

Of course you know, but perhaps when writing 
you do not stop to think, that legibility is 
increased not only by forming the letters plainly, 
but also by leaving a clear space between lines, 
by giving good margins to the written sheet, 
and most of all by making the punctuation 
marks distinct. Here, as everywhere else in 
the preparation of copy, exaggeration is a virtue, 
not a fault. Better have a period the size of 
the head of a pin than the size of a pin point. 
Better still, put a ring round it, or, as the 
technical phrase is, “circle it.” Just as effectual 
and preferred by many is the shorthand period, 
a cross like a small letter “x,” with the points 
on the right joined so that it can be made with- 
out lifting the pen from the paper. After a little 
practise so natural does it become to make the 
period in either of these ways that you will find 
yourself puzzling all your uninitiated corre- 
spondents with the queer punctuation you 
unconsciously put in your letters. You may be 
equally unconscious of the blessings editor and 
compositor are showering on your head, but 
they are there just the same. 

The quotation mark even more than _ the 
period needs to be distinct, for the context 
helps out the period, while the quotation mark 
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must rest on its own merits. If half the quota- 
tion is on one page and the other half on the 
next,—a case made more frequent by the cutting 
of copy in the composing room,—a faint mark 
may result in leaving the printed quotation an 
unrecognizable wreck. Few newspaper blunders 
more annoy the careful reader, few more con- 
fuse the careless reader, than those in the use 
of quotation marks, and few are more common. 
Thus we often see witnesses, lawyers, judge, 
and reporter getting into a tangled mass of 
discordant sentences, all because the writer was 
too miserly with his pencil. 

To be saving of paper is as bad as to be chary 
of ink. Bad economy shows itself in the copy 
of writers who fill all the space available for 
every line and every page. They delight in 
breaking words at the end of pages, an abomin- 
able practise when writing for the press. In 
newspaper offices at least, and often in large 
book offices, no two compositors ever set two 
consecutive pages of copy. Therefore, if a 
word is broken at the end of a page, it must be 
broken at the end of some line of type, which 
the careful compositor would avoid, and worse 
errors may be the result. Then, too, as the 
page that leaves the writer’s hands may be two, 
three, or four pages before it reaches the com- 
positor, it is better that words should not be 
broken in the middle of a page, lest they be 
further severed by the copy-cutter’s shears. 

Another useful habit is the marking of copy 
to indicate where paragraphs should or should 
not begin. If the end of a written page is a 
period, but the paragraph does not end there, a 
big inverted caret, like a capital “V” upside 
down, should be put after the period. On the 
top of the next page should be another inverted 
caret. In general, the inverted caret means 
“no paragraph.” The same meaning is con- 
veyed at the beginning or end of a page bya 
line drawn from the first or last word to the 
upper left or lower right-hand corner, as the 
case may be. Less commendable, but often 
used, is the phrase “No Par.” written in the 
margin. It is proper and eminently desirable 
to mark the beginning of every paragraph with 
the paragraph mark, “{j,” and the bigger and 
plainer it is the better. The paragraph should 
begin some distance in from the edge of the 





sheet, — half-way across is not objectionable. 

When it is decided to omit parts of copy, the 
cancellation should be made with great distinct- 
ness, either by horizontal lines running through 
all the words, or by heavy oblique lines. Asa 
further precaution it is wise when several lines 
are cancelled to draw a heavy curving line from 
the last word before the cancellation to the first 
word after it. To cancel a single letter, draw 
an oblique line through it downward from right 
to left, or with the slope of the letter. An 
oblique line with the opposite slant means that 
the capital letter through which it is drawn is to 
be printed as a small letter, or, as the printers 
say, in lower case. To have a small letter 
printed as a capital, draw three lines under it, 
and wherever there is danger that the com- 
positor may mistake a capital for a small letter, 
draw the three lines under it. 

Of course, the sheets should be numbered 
carefully. If others are inserted after the first 
numbering is completed, they can be marked 
with the letters of the alphabet; thus if sheets 
are put in after page 9, mark that one “9A,” the 
first new sheet “9B,” the next “9C,” and so on. 
It is far better to cut copy and paste in new 
lines than to interline extensively, or to write 
long additions on the margin. If, on reading 
over copy, you run across single letters that are 
illegible, write others plainly above them; it will 
not be necessary to strike out the offender and 
use the caret, nor need a knife eraser be called 
into play. Life is too short for using the knife 
on copy. 

It is not enough to express the thought as 
you think it. You should also express it in the 
form customarily used by the people who are to 
print it, and thus save them much trouble and 
time with little cost to yourself. Perhaps this 
does not apply to thoughts so much as to facts, 
for where this should most be borne in mind is 
in the case of reports, whether they be of 
markets, debates, interviews, or sports. The 
forms used can best be learned by observation, 
and this is the first duty of every newspaper 
writer. 

To a less degree, but still to a certain degree, 
it is desirable that the book-writer should carry 
out the same line of observation. He has in- 
dexes, tables of contents, foot-notes, title pages, 
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chapter headings, and other points to study, even 
though he has more lee-way in their use. He 
has to decide whether he will put certain classes 
of words and phrases in italics or quotation 
marks; where there are double plurals he must 
select; and on other matters of arrangement 


and form he should be ready to profit by the ex- 
ample of others. In fact, in all sorts of writing, 
though Experience is without doubt the best 
teacher, Example is by all odds the best text- 
book. 

Robert Luce. 





A START IN PEN-CRAFT. 


A certain author, who was old enough to 
have clearly known what he was talking about, 
and famous enough to be generally listened to, 
has said that “success in letters depends 
altogether upon the kind of a start which a 
beginner gets.” He then sets about showing 
that unfavorable circumstances, at the outset, 
have always been prelusive of unhappy final 
results; and that “a good beginning, with 
sympathetic patronage, is bound to bring a 
literary man into success and prominence, 
whether he has a grain of genius or not, so long 
as he possesses industry.” 

These quotations are from Mr. Thackeray ; 
and since he wrote them about three years 
before his death, he probably felt that they were 
justified by his personal experience. Of English 
writers, this may be, substantially true; but 
there are abundant reasons for doubting that it 
has anything more than a fanciful application to 
Americans. In fact, if the lives of American 
authors and newspaper writers, for the last fifty 
years, were very closely scrutinized, it would, as 
a rule, be found that those who are now most 
notable and successful, are, also, those who 
began pen-craft under discouraging and de- 
pressing circumstances, and entirely without 
“patronage,” as Mr. Thackeray used the word. 
No worse misfortune, really, could befall an 
American aspirant to letters than such “ patron- 
age” as Mr. Thackeray meant; for, in this 
country, the principal road to successful and 
worthy literary achievement lies through the 
office of the daily newspaper: nothing else 
being so well calculated to take the nonsense 
out of a man, and let him see himself through 
the reverse end of the literary telescope. 


“The aspiring novelist and essayist,” wrote 
Bayard Taylor, in one of his letters to me, 
“looks upon literature as an avenue along 
which he may pass swiftly to fame and fortune, 
without first informing himself concerning the 
direction in which he intends going, and without 
deigning to pause in his course to ask his way. 
In reality, no other profession, not even except- 
ing medicine, requires so much preparatory 
training. Too much pruning, if received of 


_ critics who have had practical experience, is 


impossible ; and the judicious way in which you 
have taken the well-meant mau/ding which Mr. 
Greeley and I have given you, makes us 
sanguine of your making, for yourself, an 
enviable place as an author and journalist, 
unless, as I have feared, all along, your delicate 
health tells against you.” 

The “ mauling,” to which Mr. Taylor refers, 
has already been somewhat extensively written 
up, but I cannot, without seeming ingratitude 
to Mr. Taylor and the powerful friends with 
whom his kindness and influence surrounded 
me, omit at least a brief account of the incidents 
preceding the start which he and his associates 
gave me in a literary life. 

Throughout my childhood ill health deprived 
me of association with other children, and so 
my companions were books. Either reading, 
or being read to, constantly, gave me an almost 
passionate fondness for literature, and, before | 
was nine years old, I began trying my hand at 
story-writing, for my own amusement, permitting 
no one but my governess to see what I wrote. 
Four years later, my family being met with 
“reverses of fortune,” I wrote a long letter, fully 
explaining our calamity, to Bayard Taylor, and 
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asked him to let me send him some of my 
stories for his opinion of them. In his answer, 
which was but three days in reaching me, he said 
that he was “deeply touched at so practical an 
appeal from a boy of only thirteen,” and then 
assured me, with exceeding warmth, that he 
would not only read my stories, but that he 
would try to sell them for me; asking me, at the 
same time, to send him some of them at once. 
Delighted, I complied. 

A remittance, which was generous beyond 
my wildest anticipations, was not long in com- 
ing, and with it came a request from Mr. 
Taylor for more stories. My raptures were then 
boundless. 

In due course of time, printed copies of my 
stories were sent to me, and then I was 
confronted with a double surprise. Mr. Taylor 


had found my poor little pieces so crudely 
done that he had had to re-write every word of 
them ; and it is safe to say that no other man in 
the universe would have given so much valuable 
time to a stranger, and an unknown boy at that. 
The other surprise lay in the omission of my 


name from the printed stories. Though I was 
profoundly conscious of my obligation to Mr. 
Taylor, there was enough boyish vanity in me 
to make me regard his printing my stories 
anonymously as an unpardonable affront; and 
I at once told him as much, in so bitter a letter 
that it served as an entirely sufficient balm for 
my wounded dignity. Instead of being angry, 
Mr. Taylor took my letter as a joke; and 
instead of administering the chastisement which 
I so unmistakably deserved, he first rallied me 
good-naturedly, and then begged me to believe 
that the very worst error whieh a young writer 
could commit was to sign his early effusions. 
“Wait,” he said; “time is long, and by-and- 
by, when you have written something worthy 
of the powers which are now in you only in 
embryo, and people find what you say worth 
talking about, it will be a good time to begin 
signing your name; but just now, when you are 
writing only for oblivion, your name must, for 
your sake as well as for mine, be withheld.” 
Writing for oblivion! That hurt me worse than 
having my stories printed anonymously. If my 
memory is not wholly at fault, I really believe 
that I then thought that I was writing classics. 
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It is needless to add that Mr. Taylor’s advice 
was followed. The sense and justice of what 
he said soon became plainly apparent to me, 
and then came a feeling of revulsion against 
using my name at all, in this way—of which 
latter feeling I am not yet freed. 

In the year which followed my placing myself 
under the guidance of Mr. Taylor he sold for 
me about seventy manuscripts, all of which he 
touched up and edited, and many of which he 
entirely re-wrote. But the story of all this has 
already been many times told, and need not be 
repeated again. 

Mr. Taylor helped me to publishers in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and afterwards 
in London. He introduced me to Horace 
Greeley, George Ripley and James Redpath, 
who, with Mr. Taylor, were then the great lights 
of Zhe New York Tribune. These four gentle- 
men bestowed the utmost kindness upon me, 
and vigorously exercised their combined 
energies in instructing me in journalistic and 
literary ways. 

Mr. Taylor’s letters, throughout the two first 
years of our acquaintanceship, contained in his 
hints and suggestions to me, the whole theory, 
practice, and manipulation of literary composi- 
tion. These letters were so numerous, and so 
voluminous, that they would, if printed, cover 
more than twice as many pages as his largest 
book; and I have no other possession which I 
value so much. Throughout them all, notwith- 
standing the annoyance I must have been to 
him, he was always kind, sympathetic, and en- 
couraging; and sometimes he was as tender as 
a woman. Glancing at them now, in these 
selfish times, they seem like so many days which 
he has given me out of his life, and I cannot 
understand how even so magnanimous a man as 
Bayard Taylor could have so cheerfully and so 
willingly performed so great a service, volun- 
tarily, and without the possibility of anything 
like an equivalent in return for it. 

It was Mr. Greeley’s idea that a young man 
could best qualify himself for the business of 
contributing to general literature through what 
is now Called the “ treadmill of daily journalism.” 
It was no “ treadmill ” to me, though Mr. Greeley 
drilled me, thoroughly and persistently, in every- 
thing connected with the conducting of a great 
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newspaper. “An editor, or critic, who has 
never been anything else, is not a journalist, 
any more than the man is who writes up patent 
medicines for our advertising columns,” he used 
to say; “it is only the man who has run up the 
whole newspaper gamut, accidentals and _ all, 
who is entitled to that distinction ;” and it was 
his habit, whenever a young or inexperienced 
man came into his office, to “ put him through ” 
the whole line, from reporting police court pro- 
ceedings to writing editorials. He was very 
fond of saying that there was no man on his 
paper who could not “ change work” with every 
other man. 

Mr. Ripley and Mr. Redpath taught me 
criticism. They, as well as Mr. Greeley, were 
interested in me because Mr. Taylor expressed 
such faith in me; and nothing in their power, 
which seemed likely to benefit me practically, 
did they ever leave undone. “ Always temper 
justice with mercy,” was Mr. Ripley’s maxim, 
while Mr. Redpath frequently admonished me 
to always be true to my subject, however much 
suffering such a course might bring upon my 
friends and myself. 

For three years these gentlemen watched my 
every step, as eagerly and as solicitously as a 
mother would observe the first steps of her 
young babe; and sometimes the consciousness 
of what I owe to this famous group is over- 
powering. The supremest regret of my life is 
that but one of them is now left above the sod, 
and that the world is doing its level best to 
forget the others. 

This, of course, is not “ patronage,” from the 
standpoint of Mr. Thackeray; but it is the only 
kind of patronage which is of any value to 
a man who intenis supporting himself with 
his pen. In this sespect, mine is, perhaps, an 
exceptional case; sew having the good fortune 
accorded to them, deservedly or undeservedly, 
of such friends at the outset. Many a man has 
been kept at reporting for ten years, just 
because he could not adapt himself to better 
work without certain preparatory training which 
was beyond his reach. Mr. Greeley’s system 
of universalizing his men, is one which, unfortu- 
nately, is not generally in vogue, though “all 
parties concerned ” would be much better off if 
it was; for although a man might be especially 





suited to one kind of work, he would, unques- 
tionably, do it better if he was thoroughly 
familiar with the other departments of his craft. 
A specialist in medicine finds it necessary to 
understand all other branches beside the one 
in which he is practicing, and there is no reason 
why the principles of journalism should be 
more lax than the principles of medicine. 

If, as I sometimes fear, I did not appreciate 
this “patronage” at the time of its bestowal, | 
was not long in finding out its value; for in 
exactly three years from the day when Mr. 
Taylor’s first letter came to me, I was, by 
power of his influence, and by power of the 
remarkable course of training through which he 
and his associates had put me, duly installed as 
an editorial writer in the office of one of the 
leading daily newspapers in London: and this, 
too, when I was still under seventeen. On the 


same staff were two grey-headed men, more 
than old enough to be my father, who served 
as reporters; and I could not rid myself of the 
uncomfortable feeling that, somehow, I was 
usurping the place which should, by respect of 


years, have fallen to one of them. 

Beyond all doubt, the proudest and happiest 
moment of my life, was when, after being so 
employed, for several months, in London, | 
was one day surprised by having Mr. Taylor 
suddenly rush in upon me, his face all aglow 
with smiles. 

“I have just been having a talk with the 
managing editor, about you,” he said. “I can- 
not tell you, to your face, what he has said, but 
it makes me thoroughly glad of having asked 
him to try you.” 

For once, at least, I had not disappointed 
him. 

No man, living or dead, ever had a better 
friend than Bayard Taylor. He did nearly as 
much for many others as he did for me; but 
since he was never a boastful man, he never has 
received much credit for his kindnesses — those 
upon whom his favors have been bestowed, 
choosing, for reasons unknown to me, to keep 
silent about them. His aim, so far as I was 
concerned, was to make me acquainted with the 
right sort of publishers, and to surround me 
with serviceable friends. He never lost an 
opportunity to do this, no matter how much so 





doing put him out. More than once, as I after- 
ward ascertained, he suffered great personal 
inconvenience for the sake of doing something 
for my benefit. However much I annoyed him 
or disappointed him, and looking back, now, I 
can recall innumerable instances when I must 
have been a veritable thorn in his flesh, he 
never once reproached me or upbraided me. 
All of his great service to me was performed as 
heartily and as uncomplainingly as if it had 
constituted the very part of his life-work which 
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duty to- himself required him most religiously to 
do. I doubt if any man ever before did so 
much for any other man as he did for me. True, 
those generous associates of his, whose names I 
have mentioned, did enough for me to merit my 
everlasting gratitude ; but all that, though, was 
done, principally, to please Mr. Taylor, and 
never would have been done at all, but for him. 
He, however, had no such incentive, and was 
solely prompted to serve me as he did by the 
warmth and greatness of his heart. 
Lew Vanderpoole. 





ADVICE TO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Ill. 


SOME 


Study the style of the paper to which you are 
telegraphing. Notice how much space it gives 
daily to telegraph news. Notice with what sort 
of news that space is filled. Notice what kinds 
of despatches are printed in full, and what kinds 
of despatches are condensed to a paragraph. 
Notice, more than anything else, the disposi- 
tion that is made of the despatches you your- 
self may send. Observe which of them are 
printed in full, leaded maybe, or put in a 
prominent place. Observe which of them are 
cut down, put into a paragraph, or edited into 
the waste basket. 

In a short time, if you will do this, you will 
know pretty well what sort of stuff your editor 
likes to get. If you are wise, you will satisfy 
his appetite for that sort of stuff, and not try 
to improve his taste by forcing on him matter 
which your own good judgment assures you is 
better. He may not know what he wants; few 
editors, perhaps, do; but he thinks he does, 
and that settles the matter as far as you are 
concerned. As long as you act as his corres- 
pondent, your own interest will counsel you to 
do as he wants you to do. You can get your 
revenge, you know, by regarding with silent 
contempt a judgment that is so much inferior 
‘to yours. 

Oddly enough it is hard to make some corres- 


HINTS 


ON STYLE. 


pondents see that news which is good for one 
paper is not good news for another paper. 
They see no reason why one despatch cannot 
be duplicated to the Mew York Fournal, the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, the Baltimore Sun, and 
the Philadelphia Press, and all alike be satis- 
fied. The correspondent who has studied the 
characteristics of these papers knows that 
hardly any idea could be more absurd. The 
New York Fournal wants novelties, brightly 
written, spicy, sensational, and “catchy.” It 
doesn’t care for news, as news. Dull news 
gives place in its columns always to an amusing 
burlesque or a brilliantly-written sketch. As 
Albert Pulitzer once said to me: “If you have 
a $300,000 fire in Boston, or if the Governor 
vetoes an important appropriation bill, we don’t 
care to know it; but if Ben Butler walks up 
Park street to the State House some forenoon 
with a new style of hat on, or without a rose in 
his button-hole, we want a column.” 

That’s the sort of paper the Mew York 
Fournal is. Now how do you think the column 
about Butler’s missing rose-bud would strike 
the readers of the staid old Baltimore Sun? 
It would send the night editor into an epileptic 
fit when he saw it coming in over the wires. 

You never can know the sort of news a paper 
wants until you study its columns every day to 
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see the sort of news it prints. No one can tell 
you half so well as you can see for yourself if 
you will take the trouble to observe; and you 
will find in the end that the trouble you may 
take in getting hold of the style of the paper 
you work for will be well repaid, both in solid 
cash and in the good opinion of the editor for 
whom you are working. 

After you have got a pretty definite idea of 
the style of your paper, and of the sort of news 
it wants to receive from you, you have nothing 
to do but to live up to your theories as well as 
you can. In the case of a paper like the 
Baltimore Sun, or the Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
perhaps, this may not be a difficult task. You 
must have good judgment. You must know 
solid news when you see it, and you must judge 
accurately its importance to the readers of your 
paper. Brilliancy of style and novelty in ideas 


are not required by such papers as the Ba/¢i- 
more Sun or the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
If you can tell to either a plain story in a 
straightforward way, you will please the night 
editor and you will not startle the readers of 


the paper into convulsions. 

It is different when you have to deal with a 
paper like the Chicago Times, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, the Boston Globe, the New 
York Herald or the Cincinnati Enguirer. 
These papers want news, too, and good news, 
but they do not pretend to be moral educators 
of the community. They want news of all 
kinds, sensational or solid, and they want it 
written brightly, at some length, and with the 
peculiar skill of the trained newspaper man. 
None of the papers named will regard the 
question of expense when there is real news to 
be got. Each of them throws away every night 
at least half as much news as it prints. All of 
them have plenty of room, and all of them are 
always crowded. There is dull news and 
bright news in all of them; routine news that 
must be printed for the conservative readers of 
the paper; the ordinary run of news for the 
general reader ; and spicy, sensational news for 
the lovers of the weird, and to attract new 
readers. The correspondent who serves one of 
these papers well must keep alive all the time, 
and he must be posted on everything that 
happens, from a brutal prize-fight to a Methodist 


conference or a Baptist convention. A spicy 
elopement case, or a meeting of scientific 
celebrities he must treat at equal length, 
perhaps, and each in its own way. News is 
what he must look for; and everything may be 
news to the correspondent of such papers as 
these. His despatches, so long as they are well 
and brightly written, need not be brilliant or 
profound,—so far as the Western papers 
named are concerned, at least. They must be 
full of meat. Usually, they are printed about 
as he sends them, or else they are discarded 
altogether. So long as he makes them “ meaty,” 
and uses good judgment about what he sends, 
he will get along all right. 

He must pursue a different plan, however, in 
dealing with closely-edited papers like the 
Chicago News or the New York Sun. The 
New York Sun used to be the best edited 
paper in the country. I mean by that that its 
news used to be condensed closer, and with 
better judgment than that in*any other paper. 
Lately the Chicago News has surpassed the 
Sun in this respect; and while it is not so 
good, perhaps, as the Sux used to be, it is 
better than the Suwa is to-day. Papers like 
these two have little room for telegraph news, 
and the news they print must be closely and 
smartly written. The correspondent who serves 
them well has a more difficult task than the 
correspondent of any other sort of paper. He 
must have the faculty of “ sizing up” a piece of 
news, of seeing at once its salient feature, and 
of making a complete story, with a sensible 
point to it, in very few words. I know of no 
better training for a correspondent than to 
observe the way in which the agile desk editor 
on such a paper handles his despatches. If 
the correspondent is quick to take a hint, and 
notices closely how his specials are treated, he 
will learn more in a month of service than he can 
in a year of ordinary newspaper work; and the 
training that he gets will do him good service 
as far as his other papers are concerned. The 
man who might exactly suit the editor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer would be discharged in a 
week from the Chicago News; but the corres- 
pondent whose brief despatches are printed 
exactly as he writes them in the Mews can 
always have all the space he wants in the 








Enquirer,—and he can usually fill it all, too. 

Last of all, there are one or two papers, more 
or less like the Mew York Fournal, that 
require a peculiar quality of news. Such a 
paper is not so hard to serve as a paper like 
the Mew York Sun, provided one has the 
peculiar talent that is necessary. A man must 
be able to “fake” brilliantly to do the work 
well. He must be a skilful romancer, and it 
will not hurt him any to be a poet, provided he 
doesn’t let Pegasus run away with him. He 
must have an eye for the ludicrous and a keen 
sense of humor. He must have a brilliant 
imagination, a Niagara flow of language, and a 
vivid way of using words. He must be sharp- 
sighted, keen-scented and quick at hearing. 
His style must have the quality of the French 
feuilleton writer and the snap of a Rocky 
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Mountain stage-driver’s long-lashed whip. He 
must be willing to tell a lie on occasion and to 
find occasion occasionally. He must be graceful, 
and bright, and amusing, and witty,—and he 
must be satisfied with $6 a column of 1,800 
words. 

Such men are not plenty in American news- 
paper offices. Most of them are working on 
papers in Utopia. A few of them are making a 
miserable living as famous novelists or poets. 
Very likely that is why the Mew York Fournal 
has never been exactly what its pushing 
proprietor once dreamed that it might be; but 
there are some such men available: and he has 
succeeded in finding enough of these in New 
York to make the Morning Fournal a brilliant 
and unique success. 


William H. Hills. 


TO A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 


At this season of the year, when the annual 
crop of be-ribboned diplomas is about to be 
harvested, and the attention of the sweet girl 
graduate is unequally divided between the 
preparation of the essay and the dress for a 
certain pleasant occasion, the following letter 
may not be untimely : — 


My Dear Niece :— 

Yours of recent date at hand, with request 
for me to give you some points for your 
salutatory. After congratulating you as heartily 
as I can upon your good fortune in being 
assigned this part of the graduation programme 
I will give you as best I can my idea of the 
matter. 

A salutatory is a sort of greeting. I should 
make it short and cheery, in contrast to the 
valedictory, which will be (as is usual) long 
drawn out, very damp and solemn. Your part 
should be to voice an all-hail to learning,—to 
the festive occasion,— to past joys,— to present 
classmates and friends. It should be an all- 
hail to the future, also,— a kind of happy-toned 


bell, ringing out old things, ringing in new,—but 
ever ringing merrily. 
You say you believe you were not born for 


an essay writer. You probably arrive at that 
dismal conclusion because somebody else has 
selected a subject for you, and, with the per- 
versity which always appears in such a case, 
the theme chosen is one you care nothing, or, 
perhaps, know nothing, about. If you had had 
your own choice you would have taken a 
familiar text, upon which you would surely be 
able to write easily and well. There are lots of 
people in the world who can deal ably only with 
the thing they traffic or are interested in; they 
are persons of one idea (some call them cranks), 
but the aggregate of their doings makes up the 
sum of creation. It is wise to concentrate your 
energies upon something that is quite within 
your power,—and this remark applies quite 
well to essay writing. You were “born” to 
write an essay upon a subject you can handle, 
and she who attempts more than that would 
make her friends happier (to give the Irish of 
it) if she had never been born. | 
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If I had been consulted, 1 should have pro- 
posed a more sensational subject than “ Schools 
and Their Development.” The _ reflections 
outlined above may not apply to this subject, 
but it is, to say the least, a trifle hackneyed. It 
is a topic which can be treated so mechanically 
that the inexperienced management of it is 
likely to prove uninteresting. All you would 
have to do would be get down your encyclo- 
pedia or Roget’s “Thesaurus,” pull out 
Crabbe’s “Synonyms,” ransack Bartlett’s 
“Familiar Quotations” for flowery passages, 
and Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable” for classical 
allusions, and behold, you have fashioned a 
screed much as your lovely dress will be; but, 
like the latter, if machine-made it will not wear. 

Why not write upon, say “ Women in Newer 
Fields,” “The Message of the Winds” (z. ¢., 
blowing tidings of progress from every clime), 
“The Belong-ness of Things, (and pile into the 
folly of trying to make something out of noth- 
ing—a lawyer out of a farmer, a musician of 
the unmusical, an essay-writer of the non- 
imaginative). Take another, “ The Ingredients 
of the Doughnut,” making this vague phrase 
the foundation of a discourse on the mission of 
commonplace things; for you know common 
mortals and things make up a large part of life 
and living. 

Granted that it takes more or less imagina- 
tion and invention to work up a common sense 
essay from an almost unsuggestive subject, it 
would not require any imagination at all to 
write upon “ Schools, and their Development.” 
It would be merely a collation of facts, and, 
worst of all, facts which everybody knows. 

In relation to the construction of your com- 
position, I will give you secondhand a point or 
two made by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
in his article upon public speech-making. He 
says: “Plan out a series of a few points as 
simple and orderly as possible.” 

For instance, if you are writing of schools 
begin with an introduction upon education as 
opposed to ignorance,—describe what the 
former has done and will do, — what the latter 
withholds from us,—how much better the 
world is because of education. Then outline a 
history in brief of schools and their work, in- 
cluding a description of the different educational 


systems,—the kindergarten for the child, — 
the public school for all (making a great point 
of the latter as a civilizer and adjunct to free 
government), — the academy, — the “ male ” and 
“female” college (rather the college for young 
men and women),—the German gymnasium, 
etc., etc. Then pass from schools in general to 
educational institutions nearer home. 

Another thing Mr. Higginson says: “ Plan 
beforehand for one good fact and one good 
illustration under each head.” That is, in the 
logical development of your theme reason out 
the matter as strongly as you can, and illuminate 
it with an appropriate illustration, — poetical or 
otherwise. For example, if you allude to early 
schools, you might casually mention the apostle 
as sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, the type of 
the highest scholarship of the time. 
quote too much, however. 

It is highly important for you to arrange your 
ideas in an orderly manner; the beauty of com- 
position lies largely in its being logical, — 
having a beginning, middle, and end. The 
beginning should degin ; the middle should be 
a marshalling of facts and the explanation of 
their connection one with another and their 
bearing upon the subject under treatment; the 
end should be a summing up, the presentation 
of the conclusion the preceding facts were in- 
tended to prove, the climax of argument as well 
as the climax in a literary sense. For you must 
know it should be the effort of every writer to 
make the close of an essay really brilliant. 
Drop off suddenly and well, that the hearer 
will, as Sam Weller said, “Vish there was 
more.” 

How shall you accomplish this? Well, the 
greatest strength of your argument must have 
been attained when the end is reached; that 
satisfies those who are following the reasoning. 
The listener gives attention when you advance 
a striking idea; the head of approval is nodded 
when you clinch your statement with undenia- 
ble proof. The end, too, must be better than 
the rest of the composition in literary style; it 
must be so much better that, when you have 
done, a pleasant sensation remains in the 
memory of the hearer. 

You conclude your letter with the wail that you 
“cannot seem to find high-flown words enough.” 


Do not 

















It is not “ high-flown ” language you want, my 
dear girl, but zdeas. Hunt for ideas, and clothe 
them with the best diction at your command. 
If you present an essay full of words presuma- 
bly beyond your depth, you will certainly suffer 
from the imputation that you copied from some 
older head. I am sure you do not want that to 
happen. Seek first for something to write 
about, then write naturally; the result will be 
wholly satisfactory. 

After your manuscript is about ready for the 
blue ribbon, you should have an experienced 
writer glance through it to see if you have the 
words,— your own words,—in their proper 
connection. You should know there are situa- 
tions where perhaps three or four synonymous 







Every now and then there appear in print 
divers articles and paragraphs ostensibly written 
todissuade men and women from the professional 
literary life. These articles, presumably by 
professional writers themselves, are evidently, 
like the common disparagement of one’s calling, 
meant to frighten others away from the same 
field. Were they disinterested, it is reasonable 
to suppose the authors of them would some- 
times act upon their own advice and abandon 
such a miserable occupation, a thing no writer 
was ever known to do. That their motives are 
suspected is inferred from the fact that no one 
else seems to follow their advice any more than 
themselves. 

In spite of all warnings, past or present, 
notwithstanding its admittedly uncertain con- 
ditions and scanty material reward, the number 
of candidates for the profession does not appear 
to decrease. For its sake people capable 
of earning comfortable livelihoods in other 
vocations are found ready, in many instances, 
to renounce home and family, to live upon very 
meagre incomes, and to expend their energies, 
never certain of any return therefor, until they 
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THE COMPENSATION OF WRITERS. 
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words could be employed, but there is always 
the one right word for such and such a place. 
Only a wide literary experience assists in decid- 
ing these fine questions of word painting, and 
you need not be grieved because of it, nor will 
you do wrong to submit your letter to such 
supervision. 

Please do not think I criticise unkindly in 
this almost too long letter. I write thus seri- 


ously because I feel interested in your school 
success, and desire to have you crown that 
success with a public performance which will 
be creditable to your teacher and yourself, and 
which shall impress the listener long after the 
Your affectionate uncle, 

Bates Torrey. 


event. 


are regarded by others, and too often come to 
regard themselves, as having nothing in common 
with the rest of mankind. There are, indeed, 
occasional exceptions, where unusual expression 
or adaptation to popular taste obtains substantial 
remuneration, but that the returns of writers 
are, upon an average, much less than those of 
other mental workers is an assertion not likely 
to be disputed. 

Why is writing such a poorly-paid profession ? 

When it is performed as service, that is to 
say, when writers are paid a fixed amount for a 
regular task, or when they are retained, as 
lawyers are, to advocate special interests, their 
salaries are not below the average salaries paid 
in other departments of business. In either of 
these cases they sell a portion of their time or 
independence to their employer, performing his 
work within stated hours, or according to 
dictation, precisely as an accountant or a pri- 
vate secretary would do. Of this kind is a 
large part of journalistic work, which gives 
reasonably well-paid employment to thou- 
sands of men and women, who are every day 
held as responsible for the tasks performed by 
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them as pressmen or compositors are for theirs. 

A very important consideration in determining 
all regular compensation is the degree to which 
the employer exercises authority over the one 
employed. The servant who comes nearest to 
substituting his master’s will in place of his 
own, is, all other things being equal, the one 
most likely to get high wages and steady 
employment. There is a vast deal of self- 
conscious cant abroad upon this subject. Back 
of all sophisms of the dignity of service lies the 
fact that he who sells his labor, for the time 
being, sells himself. He may, indeed, choose 
his own master, and dispose as he pleases of 
his remuneration, but, during the period of 
service, he must surrender his liberty no less 
than he would have surrendered it in the days 
of villein and serf. 

Outside of journalism, employers of literary 
labor possess little or no authority over it. 
Properly speaking, they are not employers of 
the writer, but speculators or investors in his 
wares. His work is offered for inspection, 


and, if wanted, is bargained for like any other 


commodity. There is no economical difference 
between the maker of bricks and the maker of 
thoughts. If his work is not wanted, no matter 
what amount of labor may have been expended 
upon it, the writer, so far as concerns his 
income, is no better off than he was before it was 
written. Because he does his work in his own 
way, and without surrendering his personality, 
the average pay of the uncommissioned writer, 
like that of every free lance, must remain always 
below the average pay of other intellectual 
occupations. 

Unless it be politics, there is no profession 
about which the lines dividing it from other 
professions are so loosely drawn as in that of 
writing. Half the men and women, outside of 
news and publishing offices, who are to-day 
furnishing the world with reading matter, do 
not depend upon writing for their subsistence. 
It is oftentimes said one never should do so; 
that they who write to live write nothing worthy 
to live, an assertion sometimes true and some- 
times not true. The number of people constantly 
seeking to publish their theories, beliefs, or 
emotions is limited only by opportunity. “We 
are,” as Spencer says, “none of us content with 


quietly unfolding our own individualities, but 
have a restless desire to impress them upon 
others.” In most ways of serving, instructing, 
or amusing mankind for hire, a long apprentice- 
ship must be undergone, and, to succeed, 
undivided attention must afterward be given to 
the work. Good writing, however, is one of 
the few things that is sometimes done without 
special training for it, even when the time of 
those doing it is given mainly to other pursuits. 
Ideas and perceptions, if capable of being 
taught, are most original and most lucid when 
self taught. A great quantity of amateur 
writing is constantly competing with professional 
work, and the market value of professional 
work is greatly diminished thereby. 

The author of “ The Intellectual Life” com- 
plains that “in writing, as a profession, it does 
not pay to do your best,” by which is understood 
the saying of whatever one has to say in the 
fewest and most meaning words. He who 
writes to sell is under constant temptation to 
expand, rather than condense his work. The 
modern novel is not wholly the outcome of a 
popular demand for light, intellectual exercise. 
It is partly a penny-catching device of authors 
and publishers to make people buy five hundred 
pages instead of fifty. When a popular and 
prolific author dies, and sometimes before he is 
dead, his works are culled over for whatever of 
thought or beauty there is in them, and upon 
this sifting depends his after fame. It is a 
hard alternative for a discriminating writer to 
swell out his thought with windy words, but, 
unless he have other sources of income, he 
must sometimes do so in order to write at all. 
If his future reputation be considered, he will 
avoid this practice as much as possible, and 
therefore, so long as the material of literature is 
bought by the square inch, have only a minimum 
quantity for sale. 

Why do so many persist in following such an 
unprofitable pursuit? 

In great measure because of the strong bent 
they have toward it. It is safe to say that no 
one ever lives by writing who does not have a 
natural facility of expression very far above the 
average. The gift of expression, three-fourths 
vf which consists in aptness of illustration, 
inferior though it be otherwise to the gifts of 








thought, feeling or imagination, is of first im- 
portance to the writer. The possession of it, like 
every other intellectual faculty, is exceptional. 
There is not one person in fifty who can give 
directions in writing how to do the thing with 
which he is most familiar, so it shall be 
perfectly plain to understand. Out of half a 
hundred school boys, to all but one or two, 
writing a composition is the task most dreaded. 
How many men can write a letter they would 
dare publish, and of those thinking themselves 
able to do so, how many are there whose efforts 
would not be a laughing-stock in print? As 
before said, writing is one of the few professions 
for which there is no regular school. No child 
can be dedicated to it. No university dare 
undertake to graduate a class from it. No 
influence can obtain a diploma for it. Whoever 
is fit for it must find it out himself. Such a 
one may never make writing his profession, 
but he will not cease to indulge his passion for 
it, whenever he can, so long as he lives. The 
writer willingly relinquishes many desirable 
things in order that he may devote himself 
more entirely to his darling pursuit. 

The consideration which successful literary 
effort always obtains makes possible the endur- 
ance of much deprivation in order to exercise 
that effort. So long as the world prizes fame 
there will be found certain ones ready to sacri- 
fice all else for its sake, and, of intellectual 
fame, that of the great writer is most brilliant 
and most permanent. More people, probably, 
fail in literature than in any other calling, yet 
one of the fascinations of the literary life is 
that it is never certain whether one has failed in 
it. Many of the greatest names in literature 
are of those who were unrecognized during 
their lives. Wherever light is, shine it must 
at some time, in spite of all concealment. Even 
if the writer remains forever unknown, it can- 
not be said with certainty that he has left 
no trace. Many are remembered for but a 
few lines. Many live in the works of others. 
Many have left impressions which neither them- 
selves nor any one else shall ever know of. A 
word, a thought, how great a thing it is, and 
who can say what it has or has not done? It is 
a great honor to have furnished innocent 
_ amusement alone to the minds of one’s genera- 
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tion. The possibility of exercising never so 
slight influence upon the human intellect is, to 
the true writer, no small part of his compensa- 
tion. 

No independent occupation can be carried on 
with so little capital, so little expense and so 
little deference to the rest of the world as that 
of the writer. He can do without shop, studio, 
or office. He depends upon neither influence 
nor credit. He has no superiors and no 
subordinates. Books, his only need, he can 
get free in every large town. He can even do 
for a while without them, and, like the spider, 
weave a fabric from his own substance. From 
those bonds which the members of most other 
callings are under he is nearly, if not quite, 
free. He wears the collar of no order, and he 
can be disciplined by no guild. He cannot be 
stigmatized as unprofessional or denounced for 
being heterodox. There are few tricks in his 
trade. If they can escape being labeled, if they 
can reduce the zmpedimenta of life and free 
themselves from “the necessity of appearing to 
be somebody in order to be so,” many other 
men, as well as writers, are content to go 
through the world for only their board and 
clothes. Whoever will not submit to the yoke 
cannot complain if the fat of the land be refused 
him. To do so is as if the bison were to com- 
plain because he is not provided with the stall 
and provender of the ox. 

Whatever return the writer does receive he 
generally has the satisfaction of knowing he has 
fairly earned. The buyers of his merchandise 
understand beforehand what they are to get. 
No false representations help his market. No 
one contributes to his support through fear, or 
partisanship, or a sense of duty. He is aware 


_ that his work will be a certain index of his own 


character, and that, consequently, he is in little 
danger of rating himself for more than he is 
worth. He becomes conscious of how little he 
knows. The surest way to be made sensible of 
one’s own ignorance upon any subject is to 
write about it. His ordinary poverty is only 
what the bulk of men everywhere endure more 
or less of before the end, and the writer, 
accepting poverty at the outset, does not, like so 
many others, live in continual apprehension of 
it. Society, moreover, in his case, as well as 











in that of his artist brethren, has decreed 
poverty no disgrace, and will generally receive 
him if he wish to be received, provided her 
regulations are complied with. 

Perhaps, in order to make him put forth his 
best powers, the writer’s compensation should 
always be a very moderate one. The possession 
of comfort begets a desire for society, and 
society is loth to have its members cultivate the 
habit of meditation. Its devices force us to 
distribute our energies, whether we will or no. 
Material plenty and peace of mind are seldom 
conducive to any kind of endeavor. “People 
wish to be settled, but only so far as they are 
unsettled is there any hope for them.” Many 
great intellectual efforts are the direct offspring 
of distress, — of ‘adversity, disappointment, 
oppression, or extreme sensibility. Suffering of 
every kind appears to stimulate intellectual 
activity, — providing there be any intellect to 
stimulate. If fortune, by some accident, befall 
a writer, it usually ends his best work. Poverty 
forces man’s pride back upon the intellect for 
companionship. It teaches us to call things by 
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their right names. It ever has been, and will 
continue to be, the great training school for 
human endeavor, the severe but benignant 
nurse of every fortifying virtue. 

Were printing presses destroyed and maga- 
zines and newspapers forgotten, there would 
still be writers, as there were before the 
invention of these encouragers of the art. If 
there were no public to write for, certain ones 
would write for themselves. Neither the 
pain of poverty nor the pain of death would 
suffice to prevent them. The true writer is 
like the true gamester, to whom the play is as 
much, if not more, of a fascination than the 
chance of winning the stake. Little use is 
there of reminding men and women of the 
precarious return of the literary life. It is like 
warning soldiers against the dangers of war, or 
sailors of the peril of shipwreck. Its average 
compensation can never be otherwise than a 
meagre one. Nothing is so certain of material 
reward as action; nothing so uncertain of it as 
thought. 


A lfred H. Peters. 


BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN PUBLISHERS AND WRITERS. 


During the last two or three years much 
consideration has been given by both editors 
and authors to subjects mentioned in the bright 
little “note of advice” by S. W. Foss, in THE 
WRITER for May, but it has been almost wholly 
in private. 

Those editors whom I have consulted as to 
the propriety of publishing something concern- 
ing the matter talked over agreed that they are 
fair subjects for discussion, and I wish to write 
of two or three, —the care of manuscript, the 
pay therefor, and the acceptability of syndicates. 

An English judge decides that “there is no 
duty cast upon the recipient with regard to 
goods sent to him voluntarily by any one, and 
unsolicited by the recipient.” For this reason 
certain of our editors and publishers take no 


notice of the articles offered them, when they 
are not available, enclosure of stamps for their 
return making no difference, and the unfortunate 
authors must wait until their tempers give way, 
or phlegmatic common sense teaches them that 
they may ask admittance elsewhere. The pub- 
lishers say, in justification of this course, that 
they have not asked for the goods, and have no 
obligation to those who offer them; but, were 
the business of the world to be conducted on 
this principle, how long should we continue 
having our wants supplied? The writer says 
that the fact of publication implies need of 
material; producers naturally offer it for sale, 
but expect it, like other merchandize, to remain 
their property, in as good condition as the 
unavoidable wear of trade will allow, until 
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purchased or pronounced unworthy by com- 
petent authority. 

When a writer spends a week of physical 
labor, beside all mental training and experience 
necessary, in making a manuscript ready for 
the press, and it comes back to him promptly, 
but with the mark of the file-hook, to. say 
nothing of that of the blue pencil, he is in- 
dignant that his time, which is his only means 
of living, must be given to re-writing the pages 
thus made unmarketable. He is especially hurt 
if the manuscript be of a “timely” character 
and yet is retained by the supervisor until it 
can be of no use. 

In view of this paper one of our most famous 
editors has suggested to me, that “It should 
be remembered that the longer a manuscript is 
kept, unless by accident, the greater the care, 
presumably, that is given to its consideration; 
that in handling thousands of manuscripts yearly 
it sometimes happens that one will get a little 
soiled or crumpled, especially if it is read by 
several people, and is held for a time on a doubt 
as to its availability. Writers who submit manu- 
script ought to make allowance for ordinary wear 
and tear, which, with the uncertainty of the 
fallible editorial judgment is the risk the write rs 
take in the transaction.” 

It seems to me that no author should object 
to this courteous admonishment from an editor 
who returns unavailable articles undefaced, and 
pays promptly for those he accepts. As a rule, 
I find that the better class of publications 
(periodicals and newspapers) have few objec- 
tionable habits, from a writer’s point of view, 
but some of them do maf, for their convenience, 
the papers it may be loss for their writers to 
make presentable again. Moral law seems 
against such encroachment, however legality 
may warrant it. Why will not all offices return 
to their owners such manuscript as is unavaila- 
ble, when return postage has been sent, in as 
clean and unharmed a state as the quotation 
given may countenance, and as soon as possible. 

With regard to the pay: Dare one say that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire? To say that 
he always is one must consider the quality and 
desirability of the labor and the terms of the 
contract by which he is hired, at least. In the 
present state of affairs, to have free access to 


the columns of respectable and widely-circulated 
publications is of a certain value in the way of 
advertising, but if the work done is good it is 
beneficial also to the paper that prints it, and it 
is believed by many that our press would stand 
higher as educators in literature if it retained 
only the best of the articles offered, and paid 
for them, although only the traditional penny a 
line. A very shrewd woman of letters, whose 
salary is $4,000 a year, said to me: “If any- 
thing is worth using it is worth paying for.” 
This principle seems universally admitted to be 
right, but practice lags. 

It certainly seems no more than justice 
demands under even existing customs, if one 
expects to be paid for work found after free, 
or nearly free, trial to be of good quality and 
attractive to the subscription list. I refer to 
only the publications of large towns and able 
purses; small local papers have seldom the 
means of payment, but it is in them that young 
writers should gain experience in addressing 
the public, since, when they have any germ of 
the talent needed to succeed in the profession 
of letters, their bits of verse or their short 
essays or letters of travel will be interesting to 
their immediate friends, whose acquaintance, in 
turn, will notice what their neighbors’ communi- 
ty has developed, and so they will constantly 
gain a larger audience. 

Are writers in general benefited by syndicates ? 
I think experienced ones are, but that because 
so many prints may be furnished with good 
material by them, the less well-known find 
market with difficulty. 

I may find it provoking when seven out of 
ten of my weekly papers have the same serial, 
or short story, or extracts from special corres- 
pondence, but perhaps the family next door has 
only one weekly and no daily paper; surely the 
well-written articles bought by a good syndicate 
are better for my neighbor’s instruction and 
amusement than would be the trash possibly 
served to him otherwise. Will not some one 
say something more upon this matter? I have 
already made my paper longer than I wished 
and have given no special experiences, many of 
which I have collected, because I feared to ask 
a great deal of space. 

Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 
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Friends of THE WRITER can show their 
friendliness by sending to the editors marked 
papers containing any reference to the mag- 
azine, or any article of interest to writers. 
Also editors who notice THE WRITER will 
confer a favor if they will send a marked paper 
to the publishers. 


The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of Bos- 
ton, are wholesale agents for THE WRITER. It 





may be ordered from any newsdealer, or directly, 
by mail, from the publishers. 

Subscribers to THE WriITER who prefer 
trimmed to untrimmed copies shou‘d notify the 
editors. 
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SENDING MONEY BY MAIL. 

If you want to send a dollar by mail, —and 
that is the best amount to send to the publishers 
of THE WRITER, — simply fold a dollar-bill as 
near the size of your envelope as you can and 
enclose it in your letter or subscription blank. 
It is almost sure to reach its destination safely. 
A money order will cost you five cents and the 
recipient some bother, but it insures the receipt 
of the money. It is five cents cheaper to get a 
money order than it is to register your letter, 
and the money is safer than it would be in a 
registered letter. It is safe enough, however, if 
a dollar-bill is folded flat in stiff paper and 
enclosed in an ordinary envelope with a two- 
cent stamp on it. That is the best way in 
which to send a subscription to THE WRITER. 

A postal note is a good thing to get if you 
are going to send a fraction of a dollar, or an 
odd amount of money. A good many people 
do not stop to think, however, that a postal 
note for one dollar costs $1.03, and is just as 
valuable to any thief as a dollar bill. For 
sending twenty-five, or fifty, or seventy-five 
cents a postal note is best, since it may be 
cashed at the bank, like a check. 

Never send postage-stamps under any con- 
ditions. Every publisher gets five times as 
many postage-stamps as he can use, and it 
makes him tired to open a letter and find a 
dollar’s worth of two-cent stamps, bought, for 
some unknown reason, by a subscriber who 
might more easily and quite as safely have sent 
a dollar-bill. Don’t send stamps at all; or, if 
you will send stamps, send one-cent stamps. 
Five-cent stamps and ten-cent stamps are 
practically useless to a magazine publisher. 
One-cent stamps he can use for circulars or 
letters, if he must; but he would rather have 
the money and buy what stamps he wants 
himself. 

The postal regulations forbid you to send silver 





by mail, but the postal regulations are not all 
enforced. If you want to see THE WRITER 
and don’t feel confidence enough in it to sub- 
scribe for a year, take a silver dime, lay it near 
the corner of your letter sheet, make a big 
“dog’s-ear” to cover it and paste the edges 
down, so that the dime cannot rattle round and 
break its way out of the envelope. Another 
way, not quite so good, is to put mucilage on 
one side of the dime and stick it to your letter. 
Still another way is to put it in tissue paper and 
stick the tissue paper to the letter-sheet. The 
“dog’s-ear” plan, however, is the simplest and 
the best. 

To send a silver quarter or half-dollar by 
mail, you may cut a piece of pasteboard the 
size to go in your envelope and in it cut a round 
hole just the size of the coin. Put the coin in 
the hole and paste paper on each side, and it 
will go safely. It is a better plan, however, to 
get a postal note for twenty-five or fifty cents. 

Generally speaking, money sent by mail is 
pretty sure to go safely. Postal clerks generally 
are honest, and those who might willingly be 
dishonest do not care to risk almost sure de- 
tection by stealing a dime or a dollar. The 
publishers of THE WRITER have received a 
good many dollar bills and silver dimes in differ- 
ent letters, and they have not received a single 
complaint that money has gone astray. On the 
other hand, they received a letter from New 
Jersey with a two-dollar bill in it, and the 
envelope was not even sealed. W. H. H. 


———_ 


RAILROAD ENGLISH. 


The Queen’s English, the Dean’s English, 
and newspaper English have received full atten- 
tion; why should not railroad English come in 
for a share? Passing by the unintelligible shout 
with which the brakeman reinforces the other 
noises of the train, we can find some choice 
selections, meant not for the ear but for the 
eye. For example, it is within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant and many of his juniors, 
that a prominent railroad issued its pocket time- 
table with a schedule of the “Arrival at, and 
departure from, of trains at the station in 
Boston.” Another road plants sign-boards 
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near crossings, with this alarming admonition : 
“NOTICE to the PUBLIC! ALL PERSONS are 
reminded of the DANGER in, and are hereby 
forbid walking upon the TRACK or ROADBED 
of this RAILROAD Co.” After reading that 
the most intelligent tramp would be too much 
bewildered to get any benefit from it before the 
next train ran him down. 


Jutius B. RosInson. 
LEomINSTER, MAss., May 5, 1887. 
+ _- ——— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


FinAL MemoriAts OF Henry WApswortH LONGFELLOW 
Edited by Samuel Longfellow. 447 pp. $3.00. Boston 
Ticknor & Co. 1887. 

Letters and other documents revealing the 
private life of a great writer interest every lover 
of his works, but they do more than that for 
every one who would follow in his footsteps, 
however far behind, for they throw light on the 
sources of his inspiration, the methods of his 
work, and in general disclose the imitable 
conditions that have done their part toward 
producing certain results. So these “ Final 
Memorials,” because of the many letters and 
journals that they include, have positive value 
to every disciple of the master poet, outside of 
their interest to the student of literature. The 
rest of the dignified and handsome volume is 
made up of reminiscences, tributes, stray 
thoughts, fragments of verse, a bibliography. 
and other matters that it was proper should be 
put in durable form. Surely the book is a 
valuable addition to the material for the history 
of American literature, and more especially to 
the material for the compact Life which the 
editor, Samuel Longfellow, hopes some intimate 
friend of the poet will yet write. R. L. 


Tue Story oF ALEXANDER’s Emprre. By Professor John 
Pentland Mahaffy, D. D., and Arthur Gilman, M. A, 323 
pp. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. Bos- 
ton: W. B, Clarke & Carruth. 

Professor Mahaffy’s book is the newest 

“volume in the “Story of the Nations” series, 

and is a worthy successor to those that have 

preceded it. It is graphically written and his- 
torically valuable. There are many good maps 
and illustrations, which add to the attractiveness 

of the work. W. H. H. 


Tue Letrrers AND JouRNALS OF LoxpD Byron (Selected), 
with an Introduction by Mathilde Blind. 346 pp. 50 cents. 
London: Walter Scott. 1886. Received from J. A. Whit- 
taker, New York. 


The Camelot Classics, edited by Ernest 
Rhys, are demonstrating that small works by 
master writers can be admirably printed and 
yet sold at a low price. That one of the series 
which contains the most interesting of Byron’s 
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letters and journals puts within easy reach the 
chance to get behind the work of the memora- 
ble man whose life was not less romantic than 
his poetry. He was a sprightly letter-writer, 
always interesting, never pedantic, and not 
averse to writing about himself, his deeds and 
his thoughts. His letters throw light not only 
on his own fantastic career, but also on the 
whole literary world of his day, and so are 
instructive as weil as interesting. R. L. 


BOOK RECEIVED: 
7 TO 12, A Detective Story. By Anna Katharine Green. 


114 pp. Paper. 25c. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1887. Boston: W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THE WRITER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ]} 


Have you ever noticed that a “corn” grows 
on the big finger of the right hand from writing 
continuously? I have, and I have noticed that 
the complaint prevails more among newspaper 
writers than even among men who use the pen 
more, but not so continuously. There’s a 
remedy. Take a piece of ordinary copy paper 
(soft, unsized news paper like this written upon); 
roll it up as you would a cigarette, and then on 
the last roll put in a second sheet and roll as 
before, over a table or other smooth surface, 
until the desired thickness is reached. Then, 
after pasting or gumming the end, you have an 
economical penholder, which will not raise a 
“writer’s corn.” A pen can be fitted in at 
either end, or, by a simple process, a pencil, and 
the paper will give way to the fingers and pre- 
vent any proud-flesh growth. Try it, and you'll 
be happy. “ MAQUE.” 


Most skilful telegraph operators, in “ receiv- 
ing” despatches, write without lifting the pen 
from the paper, except to dot “i’s” and put in 
punctuation marks. The connecting of words 
by long pen strokes has very little bad effect on 


the legibility of the copy and certainly saves 
much time. Of course, the stroke should be 
long enough to mark clearly the break between 
words. The ability to write in this way is of 
especial value in taking long-hand notes of 
sermons and speeches. m. i. 


If THE WRITER and the type-writer are on 
friendly terms, and the editors of the magazine 
will welcome to its “ Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions” an occasional article in the interests of 
the little machine, which is almost “a thing of 
life,” I will explain for those who use the Rem- 
ington No. 2 how I utilize the entire width of 
my ribbons without the use of the “ patent wire 
attachment.” I have a piece of strong, flexible 
paper (or common oil-board is much better and 
will not absorb the ink), two and one-quarter 
inches wide by about ten and one-half inches 
long. In the centre of a piece like this cut a 
narrow hole (crosswise), three-quarters of an 
inch wide by one and seven-eighths inches long 
(just the width of the ribbons). Near the ends 
of the same piece cut slots. Unpin the ribbon. 
Pass one end of it through one of the end slots, 
at the same time pushing through the wire guard 
(which is intended to hold the ribbon off the 
edges of the basket). Work the other end the 
same way. Pin the ribbon to its place again, 
and you have a kind of support that will keep 
it from curling or in any way possible “ getting 
away from the type.” The slots for the wire 
guards may be cut just a little farther apart 
than the guards are, so that when the piece is 
put on it will rise slightly in the middle, hold- 
ing the ribbon closer to the cylinder. This, 
however, is not necessary. This plan has 
served me admirably, and the ribbon I have 
to-day has been doing its work nicely for a 
month or six weeks longer than it would if I 
had not used the “contrivance.” I once called 
on “our pastor,” who complained that his type- 
writer would not print capitals. The trouble 
was, he had moved the shift forward too much, 
and the ribbon curled up so that the capitals 
would miss. The evil was remedied im- 
mediately when the oil-board was placed on. 

Cuas. A. NOURSE. 


Writers who have a habit of dipping pens in 
the mucilage and putting the mucilage brush 
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into the ink, may find it a good idea to keep the 
mucilage bottle invariably at one side of the 
desk, and the ink-stand invariably at the other. 
The experiment is almost foolishly simple, but 
in the case of one writer, at least, it has effected 
a cure. W. H. H. 


Reporters who are not posted on musical 
matters, but who have to write occasional 
notices of concerts in which French, Italian and 
German songs must be mentioned, will often 
find it useful to have at hand the catalogue of 
some big music-publishing house. In these 
catalogues correct titles of nearly all the most 
popular pieces of vocal and instrumental music 
may readily be found, and the principal num- 
bers of the famous operas are catalogued under 
the name of the opera. The names of com- 
posers are also given. Proof-readers, as well 
as reporters, who are not “up” on music titles 
in foreign languages will find such a catalogue 
a handy companion; and it costs nothing, ex- 
cepting to the firm by which it is gratuitously 
issued. H. 


Occasionally one seals an envelope without 
an enclosure, or after addressing and stamping 
it thinks of something important that should 
have been added to the letter. One way out of 
the dilemma is to take an eight-inch piece of 
steel wire, bent at a right angle in the centre 
(to be held easily), and of a diameter half that 
of a lead pencil, and inserting one end under 
the outside lap at one corner slowly crowd 
toward the centre of the envelope. Keep the 
round steel exactly across the gum streak or 
the lap will be torn. Arriving at the centre 
start down in the same way from the other 
corner. I have seen people try to do this thing 
with a lead pencil, but with poor success. The 
angle made by the separating laps was too 
abrupt. A piece of gas pipe would have served 
them nearly as well. Some penholders taper 
at the top and run out thin, with about half the 
diameter. Penholders of this kind can be used 
successfully, but are not equal to the smooth wire. 
Penholders should be pushed with a rolling 
motion. Practice on half a dozen old envelopes 
will make anyone proficient. [N. B.—Post- 
masters are cautioned against using this pro- 
cess. ] B. L. HOARD. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 


Rosert Burns WILson. 
for April 30. 

Memories OF EpGAR ALLAN Poe. 
Omaha Herald for May 1. 

Srpney Lanier. Leonard Lemmon. New Orleans Picayune 
for May 1. 

Juni K. Weruerityt. New Orleans Picayune for May t. 

Deap Journauists. (Francis Gerry Fairfield, James B. 
Fisher, Daniel J. Kirwan, Samuel A. McKeever, John D. 
Stockton.) G.O.S. Philadelphia Times for May 1. 

Rosert J. Burpette’s Story or His First Lecrure 
Chicago Herald for April 30. 

Icnatius DonneLty AND His SHAKESPEARE CIPHER. 
George H. Yenowine. Utica Observer for May 3. 

How Some Pusrtic Men Treat INTERVIEWERS. 
burg Leader. 
May 15. 

PHILADEPHIA EvENING BULLETIN. 
April 9. p 

LirerAry Prracigs. Oscar Willoughby Riggs. 
Argus for May 15. 

IMPRINTS OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 
San Francisco Chronicle for May 8. 

Watt WuitMan at CAMDEN. 
Francisco Chronicle for May 8. 

NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN. New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser for May 14. 

A Cuat wito Howe -ts. 
and Express for May 14. 

EpGAR Fawcett anp E. C. STEDMAN. 
New York Star for May 16. 

ADMIRAL PorTER’s WoRKSHOP. 
May 15. 

Tue New York HERALD FOR 1805. 
May 15. 

MExIcAN JOURNALISM. 


Ella A. Giles. Chicago Times 


Edgar L. Wakeman. 


Pitts- 
Reprinted in Louisville Courier -/Journal, 


Historical Number. 
Albany 
With Fac-Similes. 


Newell Lovejoy. Sav 


Homer Fort. Mew York Mail 


William J. Bok. 
New York Tribune for 
New York World for 


New York Times for May 15. 

Tue CoLorep AuTHOoRS OF America. J. A. Arneaux. New 
ork Sun for May 15. 

Kate Fietp. New Orleans Picayune for May 8. 

EpGar ALLAN Por. Maro O’Rolf in Hearth and Home. 
Reprinted in Des Moines Leader for May 8. 

“Do Not Write A Book.” New York Times for May 8. 

Tue ORIGIN OF THE ATLANTIC. Francis H. Underwood. 
Boston Post for May 10. 

Tue. Reporter. ‘“ Observer.”’ 
May 6. 

Tue Press AND THE PuLpIrT. 
Brooklyn Eagle for May 9. 

Joun Hay at Home. Philadelphia Call for April 28. 

O.p-Time CA.LiForN1A Epitrors. C. B. McDonald. Oak- 
land Tribune for April 30. 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN INTERVIEWED. New York Mail 
and E xpress for May 7. 

Or1GIN OF PrinTERS’ TERMS. 
for May 1. 

Type SetTTinG BY MACHINERY. 
May 14. 


Philadelphia Call for 


Hon. St. Clair McKelway. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Brooklyn Eagle for 
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Emice Zora. With Portrait. 
for May 14. 

TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER. 
Review for May. 

More Aspout SURNAMES AND TuHetrR Mutations. Rt. 
Rev. Thomas A. Becker, D. D. 
terly Review for April. 

Austin Dosson. With Portrait. Book Buyer for May. 

New York Free Putiic Liprarties. Viola Roseboro’. 
Cosmopolitan for May. 

Tue ProvipENce JOURNAL AND SENATOR ANTHONY. 
S. L. Caldwell, D. D. 
May. 

Tue Untversat LanGuaGe (Volapiik). 
American Magazine for June. 

UnpuBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 
Scribner’s Magazine for June. 

BALTImMoRE SuN. Historical Number. 

ALBANY EvENING JouRNAL. Historical Number. 

Some Recorps oF Puitip BourKE Marston. 
J. Preston. Lippincott’s Magazine for June. 

Tue New Literature oF Norway AND DENMARK. H. 
H. Boyesen. Princeton Review for May. 

H. Riper HaGccarp’s Lettrer to His Critics. 
Times for April 27. 

Books THat Have Hevrep Me. 
for June. 


Freund’s Music and Drama 


Roger Foster. North American 


American Catholic Quar- 


Rev. 
lew England Magazine for April- 


Richmond Walker. 


With Fac-Similes. 


Margaret 


London 


Andrew Lang. Yorum 
—_—_ —_ > _ 


NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to make a record of impor- 
tant new publications. Publishers are requested to send to the 
editors the necessary information. } 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Boston Press Club has just occupied a 
new house and is in a flourishing condition. 

The New York World celebrated its fourth 
anniversary under its present management by 
printing an edition on linen. 


Public Opinion has made itself almost indis- 
pensable to people who want to keep posted on 
topics discussed in the newspapers. It is ad- 
mirably edited, unique, and invaluable. 


A. D. Hurd, formerly with Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., has joined in partnership with Mr. 
Cupples, lately of Cupples, Upham & Co., and 
the new firm will conduct a general publishing 
and retail business at 94 Boylston street, Boston. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, of 7he Critic, and 
Miss Helen Gray Cone have nearly ready a 
two-volume work called “Pen Portraits of 
Literary Women,” which Cassell & Co. wiil 
publish. With two exceptions,— George Sand 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe,—these portraits 


are of English literary women from Hannah 
Moore to George Eliot. Each is made up of a 
concise biographical sketch followed by descrip- 
tive anecdotes. 


Julian Hawthorne and Inspector Byrnes, 
chief of the New York detective force, have 
agreed to combine in writing a series of sensa- 
tional stories, which Cassell & Co. will publish. 
The first of the series, “A Tragic Mystery,” is 
nearly ready. 

Among the very best of the short-hand peri- 
odicals is The Phonographic Magazine, edited 
by Jerome B. Howard, of Cincinnati. Its pages 
in phonography and in letter-press are alike 
valuable to students of the Benn Pitman system, 
and interesting to all short-hand writers. The 
spelling reform also receives attention. 


A novelty in periodical literature is Zhe 
Modern Muse, a quarterly review of poetry to 
be started next January by C. W. Moulton & Co.., 
of Buffalo, N.Y. The magazine will be devoted 
exclusively to poetry and the study of poetry. 
It will discuss poets of the present and the past, 
and will print all the brightest current poems 
with selections from recent volumes of verse, . 
and old favorites. With the first number will 
be issued a bibliography of the periodical verse 
of 1887. Each number will comprise about 128 
pages. 

William Hamilton Gibson tells of many 
amusing incidents that befel him while illustrat- 
ing Warner’s article on New Orleans, which 
appeared in the December Harfer’s. The 
drawing entitled “ The Solid South” was made 
under peculiar difficulties. He followed the fat 
old darkey for some distance, sketching her 
expansive back, and then, wanting a view of 
her face, politely accosted her. She turned 
upon him like a tigress for daring to address “a 
strange lady;” but he, nothing daunted, sat 
calmly down upon a curb-stone and sketched 
her while she was scolding. In appearance, 
Mr. Gibson is rather above the medium height, 
with a handsome face that lights up brightly in 
conversation. He has a rich Southern com- 
plexion, dark heavy hair, curling slightly, heavy 
dark beard and moustache, and brown eyes. 
He has a sweet-looking wife and one beautiful 
boy of five, to whom he is passionately devoted. 





